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COL.  M'CLURE   TELLS  OF 


LINCOLN'S  JOURNEY. 


Veteran  Relates  True  Story  of 
Famous  Midnight  Trip  Taken 
by  President  from   Harrisburg  to 


Washington. 


Colonel  A.  K.  McClure,  in  whose 
honor  a  great  gathering-  met  last  week 
to  celebrate  his  80th  birthday,  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  Civil  War  that  when  anything  de- 
velops in  connection  with  the  stirring 
events  of  those  days  he  is  very  keen 
in  throwing  light  upon  it.  The  recent 
death  of  Henry  S.  Kenney,  of  Ridley 
Park,  the  well-known  railroad  man,  has 
brought  out  some  conflicting  state- 
ments as  to  what  happened  on  the  fa- 
mous night  journey  of  Lincoln  to  Wash- 
ington over  the  old  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington &  Baltimore  Railroad.  Speak- 
ing of  how  the  difficult  problem  of 
getting  Lincoln  to  Washington  un- 
harmed was  solved,  Colonel  McClure 
said  yesterday: — ■ 

It  is  true,  I  believe,  that  I  am  the 
sole  survivor  of  all  who  were  person- 
ally connected  with  President  Lincoln's 
midnight  journey  from  Harrisburg  to 
Washington,  on  February  22,  1861. 
There  were  eighteen  at  the  dinner 
given  by  Governor  Curtin  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln at  Harrisburg  at  5  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  and  not  one  is  now 
among  the  living  but  myself.  Mr.  Ken- 
ney was  the  last  surviving  associate 
of  those  connected  with  that  important 
event. 

Urged    to    Depart    Quietly. 

Allan  Pinkerton,  with  Mr.  Felton, 
then  president  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington &  Baltimore  Railroad,  called 
on  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  Continental  Ho- 
tel on  the  evening  of  February  21,  and 
very  earnestly  urged  him  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  driven  quietly  down  to  Broad 
and  Prime,  then  the  depot  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore 
Railroad,  at  11  o'clock  that  night,  and 
get  through  to  Washington  without  at- 
tracting attention   or  suspicion. 

Frederick  Seward  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  with  a  joint  let- 
ter signed  by  Senator  Seward  and  Gen- 
eral Scott,  earnestly  urging  Lincoln  to 
change  his  route  and  not  pass  through 


Baltimore  at  midday,  February  23,  as 
was  announced  in  the  public  press. 
Lincoln  refused  to  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington that  night. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
him  to  appear  at  Independence  Hall 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  and  hoist  the  flag  over 
Independence  Hall.  He  felt  that  he 
should  fulfill  that  promise.  He  was  evi- 
dently reluctant  to  accept  any  change 
in  his  route,  but  he  disposed  of  the 
matter  finally  by  saying  that  he  would 
go  to  Harrisburg  on  the  following  day, 
where  he  was  to  have  a  reception  in 
the  hall  of  the  House,  and  would  then 
consider  the  question  of  changing. 

Sure    of    Conspiracy. 

Allan  Pinkerton  had  a  number  of 
his  special  detectives  employed  in  Bal- 
timore for  some  weeks,  and  was  very 
positive  in  the  assertion  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  to  murder  Lincoln  in 
passing  through  Baltimore   on  the   23d. 

Lincoln  went  to  Harrisburg  on  the 
22d  after  hoisting  the  flag  over  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  and  making  a  most  im- 
pressive speech.  I  was  then  in  the 
Senate,  and  joined  in  the  reception  to 
him,  and  at  5  o'clock  sat  down  to  din- 
ner with  some  seventeen  others  at  the 
Jones  House  with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  guests 
of  the  Governor. 

Curtin  was  advised  of  what  had 
transpired  and  had  determined  that 
Lincoln's  route  must  be  changed,  and 
had  taken  pains  to  have  Colonel  Scott 
as  one  of  his  guests  at  the  dinner,  as 
Scott  was  the  only  man  who  could  ex- 
ecute such  a  program.  The  dinner  was 
hurried  through,  the  servants  cleared 
from  the  room  and  the  Governor  then 
stated  to  his  guests  the  situation,  the 
report  of  Pinkerton,  the  letter  of  Scott 
and  Seward  and  insisted  that  Lincoln 
must  be  sent  to  Washington  that 
night. 

Everyone  present  promptly  assented 
to  it  excepting  Lincoln,  whose  face,  al- 
ways sad  in  repose,  gave  no  expres- 
sion whatever  as  to  his  feelings  on  the 
subject.  Curtin  then  asked  him  the 
direct  question  whether  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  should  be  done,  to  which  Lin- 
coln, with  a  sincerity  and  pathos  that 
none  could  imitate,  said: 

Lincoln   Would   Not   Agree. 

I    cannot   assent    to    it.      What    would 


the  people  think  of  their  President 
stealing-  into  his  capital  like  a  thief  in 
the  night? 

The  Governor  promptly  responded 
that  it  was  not  a  question  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  determine,  and  all  agreed  to 
that.  Lincoln  gave  no  further  expres- 
sion on  the  subject,  but  simply  sub- 
mitted. It  was  then  nearly  half  past 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  Colonel 
Scott  said  that  he  could  certainly  de- 
liver Mr.  Lincoln  in  Philadelphia  on 
a  special  train  in  ample  time  to  be 
driven  across  the  city  to  Broad  and 
Prime,  where  he  could  have  all  ar- 
rangements made  for  him  to  quietly 
enter  the  train  and  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Scott  directed  the  Governor  to  take 
the  President  at  once  down  to  their 
carriage,  and  after  receiving  the  wel- 
comes of  the  thousands  that  were  there 
to  greet  Lincoln,  to  announce  as  dis- 
tinctly as  possible  to  the  driver  to 
drive  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  That 
was  the  natural  thing  for  them  to  do, 
as  Lincoln  was  the  Governor's  guest 
and  would  excite  no  suspicion  what- 
ever. 

As  soon  as  they  left  Scott  and  I 
hastened  down  to  the  Pennsylvania 
depot,  where  he  rushed  to  the  tele- 
graph and  cleared  a  line  of  his  road 
from  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia,  with 
positive  instructions  that  the  line 
should  be  kept  clear  until  released  by 
him.  He  then  advised  Pinkerton  to  be 
at  the  Y\Test  Philadelphia  depot  about 
10  o'clock  and  advised  Mr.  Kenney  to 
report  at  once  to  Pinkerton. 

Kenney  was  in  Clsarge. 

They  met  and  perfected  their  plans 
for  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  here  and  plac- 
ing him  in  the  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington train.  To  avoid  accidents 
Mr.  Kenney  was  charged  with  the  en- 
tire arrangements  for  handling  the 
President  after  his  arrival  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  he  obtained  tickets  and  a 
stateroom  for  Lincoln  and  Marshal 
Lamon,  who  accompanied  him,  and  gave 
instructions  to  the  conductor  not  to 
start  the  train  until  he  delivered  to 
him  a  special  package  that  President 
Pelton  desired  to  be  sent  by  that  train 
to  Washington. 

This  order  was  given  so  that  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  being  delayed  in 
getting  to  Philadelphia,  the  train 
would  be  held,  as  Mr.  Felton  had  no 
important  dispatches  to   send. 

After. Scott  had  given  his  directions 
for  a  clear  track  and  instructions  to 
Pinkerton  and  Kenney,  I  saw  him  per- 
sonally cut  every  telegraph  wire  that 
came  into  Harrisburg.  It  was  at  that 
time  a  simple  thing  to  do,  as  they  all 
passed  through  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road  depot.      A   good   locomotive   and   a 


single  car  were  ordered  out  by  Scott 
to  take  position  a  square  below  the 
depot,  so  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  presence 
might  not  be  discovered,  and  in  thirty 
minutes  after  we  had  left  the  hotel 
Scott  and  I  were  there  waiting  with 
the  train  when  the  Governor  with  Lin- 
coln and  Lamon  joined  us,  and  they 
at  once  took  their  places  in  the  car 
and  the  train  moved  on  its  momentous 
journey. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  disguise  on 
the  part  of  Lincoln.  The  only  change 
he  made  in  his  dress  was  the  exchange 
of  his  high  crowned  hat  for  a  soft  felt, 
with  a  shawl  hanging  over  his  arm. 

Took  Roundabout  Course. 

Kenney  and  Pinkerton  were  at  the 
West  Philadelphia  depot  promptly  at 
10  o'clock,  and  as  the  track  was  cleared 
the  special  train  arrived  there  soon 
thereafter.  If  they  had  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  Baltimore  &  Washington 
depot  they  would  have  arrived  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hour  of  the  departure  of 
the  train.  Pinkerton  joined  Lamon  and 
Lincoln  in  the  carriage  and  Kenney 
took  a  seat  with  the  driver  and  directed 
him  by  a  circuitous   route. 

They  first  drove  down  Market  to 
Nineteenth,  then  up  that  street  as  far 
as  Vine  and  thence  to  Seventeenth,  on 
which  he  slowly  approached  the  depot. 
On  reaching  the  nearest  street  to  the 
depot  the  carriage  was  turned  into  the 
nearest  cross  street  (Carpenter),  so  that 
its  occupants  could  leave  it  in  the 
shadow  of  the  yard  fence  there,  and  the 
President  and  Lamon  at  once  entered 
the  depot,  passing  to  the  sleeping  car 
without  attracting  any  attention  what- 
ever. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  their  state- 
room Kenney  delivered  the  parcel  to 
the  conductor  and  ordered  the  train  on 
its  journey,  that  was  uneventful,  as  it 
reached  Washington  about  daylight  the 
next   morning. 

I  was  with  Colonel  Scott  during  the 
entire  night,  and  it  seemed  the  longest 
night  I  can  recall.  We  were  apprehen- 
sive that  if  there  was  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  Lincoln  in  Baltimore,  he  would 
be  shadowed  by  some  one  connected 
with  the  conspiracy,  and  the  change  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  route  might  have  been  in 
some  way  detected.  It  was  not  possible 
for  Scott  to  reunite  the  telegraph  lines 
until  the  train  was  due  in  Washington, 
and  we  could  only  wait  in  agonizing 
anxiety  for  another  day. 

About  6  o'clock  Scott  reunited  the 
lir.es  and  very  shortly  thereafter  came 
this  dispatch  to  him  from  Washington: 

"Plums   delivered   nuts   safely." 

Scott  swung  his  hat  to  the  ceiling  and 
enthusiastically   shouted: 

"Lincoln's   in   Washington." 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  Lincoln's 
midnight   journey. 
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